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Early Loan Words in Western Central Asia 

Indicators of Substrate Populations, 
Migrations, and Trade Relations 

Michael Witzel 


R ecently discovered evidence suggests that there is a body of loan words 
preserved independently from one another in the oldest Indian and 
Iranian texts, that reflect the pre-Indo-Iranian language(s) spoken in 
the areas bordering northern Iran and northern Afghanistan, that is, the Bac- 
tria- Margiana Complex. These loans include words from agriculture, village 
and town life, flora and fauna, ritual, and religion. They were taken over and 
then exported to Iran and northern India by the speakers of the various Old 
Iranian and Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic) languages as well as a western offshoot, 
the Mitanni Indo-Aryan of Syria and Iraq and the language of related tribes 
as indicated by some Indo-Iranian words in Kassite. All these represent series 
of Indo-Iranian intrusions into the world of the great Mesopotamian, Bactria- 
Margiana, and Indus civilizations. 

Introduction 

Over the past few decades archeologists have discovered an increasing number 
of sites of the great Oxus Civilization, perhaps better known nowadays as the 
Bactria-Margiana Archeological Complex (BMAC), as well as its Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic predecessors . 1 While they have filled in a large gap between 
the great civilizations of Mesopotamia and the Indus, so far no written docu¬ 
ments have been found, with the exception of an anomalous, single inscribed 
seal from Anau reported by Fredrik Hiebert . 2 However, little to nothing is 
known about the languages spoken in the areas east of Mesopotamia (Hur- 
rite, Akkadian, Sumerian, Elamite ) 3 and those west of the Indus area. The 
language(s) of the Indus Civilization also are by and large unknown as long 
as we cannot understand the signs on the Indus seals. Further, the materials 
that can be distilled from the loan words in the earliest Indo-Aryan texts, the 
Vedas , 4 that follow after the collapse of the Indus Civilization, unfortunately 
have been overlooked for that purpose. They actually can serve as a guide to 
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what languages may have been present in the subcontinent in around 2000 
B.C.E. 5 

The picture can be enlarged and projected back in time by using the old¬ 
est Iranian counterparts of the Vedas, the Avestan texts of the Zoroastrians, as 
well as the Old Persian (O.P.) inscriptions. Since Old Iranian and Old Indo- 
Aryan (Vedic) are closely related, items common to both languages can be used 
to reconstruct the common protolanguage, Indo-Iranian. 

Apart from this, we have virtually no evidence for the areas between the 
great civilizations and those north of Greater Iran, as they are too distant from 
the Near Eastern, Indian, and Chinese cultures to have been discussed or de¬ 
scribed in detail in their texts. 6 However, the seal recently discovered at Anau 
should alert us to the (remote) possibility that early writing might be found in 
the area after all. 7 It is unlikely, as the people of the BM AC studiously avoided 
using writing in their many seals, perhaps as a way of distancing themselves 
from their Near Eastern neighbors. In the meantime all that we can establish 
for the languages used in the Western Central Asian area comes from early 
Near Eastern and Indian (and also Old Iranian) sources. There are some refer¬ 
ences in the Sumerian and Akkadian documents of the third to first millen¬ 
nium B.C.E., but they deal just with the border areas of Mesopotamia, 8 and 
they furnish only vague references, such as that to Aratta, probably Arachosia. 9 
Similarly, we have only a few vague reminiscences in the earliest Indian texts 
(Rgveda) composed in the Greater Panjab (c. 1200 B.C.E. - 1000 B.C.E.), 10 
which seem to refer back to the area along the Volga (Rasa) and, secondly, to 
the people who dwelt along the River Sindes (Tacitus’ name for the Merv or 
Tedzhen River): the Dasa or O.P. Daha (whom the Greeks called Da[h]ai), the 
Arii, and the *Parna (Ved. Pani? cf. Ptolemy, Geogr. 6.10.2, Parnoi, Daai; Parni, 
Dacae, otherwise Dahae). Pinault (2003) connects Pani/*Parna, as a loan word 
from the BM AC area, with Tocharian B periiyo, A pani “splendor.” 

In addition, after the sparse attestation found in the Old Iranian and 
the much later Middle Iranian sources, 11 most of these areas became Turkish¬ 
speaking after about 1,400 years ago; this has obliterated much if not most 
of the older Iranian and Indo-Iranian (Hr.) record, frequently even that of 
topographical names. 12 Even in this unfortunate situation, we can retrieve, 
based on the written records of neighboring Indo-Iranian peoples and on old 
loan words, an increasing number of details of the pre-Indo-Iranian/Iranian 
languages of the area, notably that of the BMAC (or Oxus Civilization, c. 
2400-1600 B.C.E.), 13 and of Greater Afghanistan. However, it is precisely 
these Indo-Iranian sources that largely have been neglected so far. 14 

For some years (1995 - 2001) I have drawn attention, mostly in brief and 
passing fashion, to a common body of words in Old Indian and Old Iranian 
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texts that do not seem to be of Proto-Indo-Iranian (nor perforce Proto-Indo- 
European) origin. These words represent the non-Indo-Iranian language 
spoken in Iran and in the northwestern part of the Indian subcontinent at 
the time these texts were composed, that is, late in the second and early in tfj c 
first millennium B.C.E. As such, they are invaluable materials for the study 
of the language(s) preceding the introduction of Indo-Aryan (Vedic) and Old 
Iranian (Old Persian, Avestan). More important, both types of hieratic texts 
share a common substratum that can only be that of the southern part of West¬ 
ern Central Asia. As will be seen below, it cannot come from elsewhere: both 
Vedic and Old Iranian individually imported it into their particular habitats 
the Greater Panjab and Iran/Afghanistan. 

Such substrate words are quite common in languages that have occupied 
the territory of an earlier people speaking a different language. 15 In English, for 
example, such common words as sheep (Dutch schaap, German Schaf) belong 
to the Neolithic substratum of the North Sea coast of Northern Germany and 
Denmark, the homeland of Anglo-Saxon. 16 


Sources 


In order to evaluate properly the scarce materials at our disposal, a brief look at 
our sources is in order. 17 The Vedas were composed (roughly between 1500- 
1200 and 500 B.C.E.) in parts of present day Afghanistan, northern Pakistan, 
and northern India. The oldest text at our disposal is the Rgveda (RV); it is 
composed in archaic Indo-Aryan (Vedic Sanskrit). It is followed by a num¬ 
ber of other Vedic texts, usually listed as Samhitas , Brahmanas , Aranyakas , 
and Upanisads. Linguistically, however, we have to distinguish five distinct 
levels: Rgveda, other Sarphitds (Mantra language), Yajurveda Samhitd prose, 
Brahmanas (including Aranyakas and Upanisads ), and the late Vedic Sutras 
(Witzel 1987,1997). 18 ‘ 

The language of the RV is an archaic form of Indo-European. Its 1,028 
hymns aie addressed to the gods, and most of them are used in ritual. They 
weie orally composed and strictly preserved until today, by exact repetition 
through rote learning. It must be underlined that the Vedic texts are “tape 
iecordings of this archaic period. 19 Not one word, not a syllable, not even a 
tonal accent was allowed to be changed. 20 The texts are therefore better than 
any manuscript and as good as any well-preserved contemporary inscription. 

. c can IC ' on ^ ec ^ c texts as contemporary sources for names of persons, 
places, and rivers (Witzel 1999a) andforloan words 21 from contemporary local 
languages. " 

The Rgveda was composed in the Greater Panjab 23 and dates from before 
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the introduction of iron in the northwestern subcontinent. Later texts cover all 
of northern India up to Bengal and southwards toward the Vindhya hills. 

Some four percent of the words in the Rgvedic hymns that are composed 
in an archaic, poetic, hieratic form of Vedic clearly are of non-Indo-European, 
non-Indo-Aryan origin. In other words, they stem from a pre-Indo-Aryan Pan¬ 
jab substrate. 24 

The situation is similar but not quite as beneficial where the Old Iranian 
texts are concerned. Only about a quarter of the original Avesta has been pre¬ 
served. The oldest parts are Zarathustra’s RVAi ke poems, his five long Gd$ds 
(Yasna 28 - 53), and his(?) contemporaneous ritual text embedded among 
the GdSds, the Yasna Haptarjha l ti, a collection of mantras used for fire wor¬ 
ship. The rest of the Avestan texts are post-Zoroastrian and composed in the 
Young Avestan language. However, the initial oral tradition of the Avesta was 
converted in Sasanidian times (c. 400 C.E.) into a written tradition whose 
surviving earliest manuscripts are not older than a thousand years and have 
been corrupted by centuries of decline during the early Islamic period of Iran. 25 
Nevertheless, the philologically restored Avestan texts offer some data from 
Greater Afghanistan, because Zarathustra’s homeland was probably situated 
in northwestern Afghanistan (near the Kashaf River) 26 and much of the later 
Avesta was composed or redacted in southern Afghanistan (Seistan, Aracho- 
sia). However, in spite of being geographically closer to the Mesopotamian cul¬ 
tures with datable historical information, the Avestan texts are even less ame¬ 
nable to absolute dating than the Vedic ones. Mesopotamia (or early China) 
simply does not figure in all these texts. 

The older Avestan texts (GdSds / Yasna HaptayhaHi) point to a Cop¬ 
per or Bronze Age culture quite similar to that of the RV. The younger texts 
might overlap with the expansion eastward of the Median realm (c. 700 - 550 
B.C.E.). 27 The few Old Persian inscriptions that have survived date from 519 
B.C.E. onward. However, unlike those in the old Indian texts, 28 the “foreign” 
words in the Old Iranian texts have not been evaluated so far. Researchers ap¬ 
parently were of the opinion that only a few could be found; the matter simply 
has been neglected. 

Loan Words and Substrate Languages 

Words from substrate languages are defined here as all those words in early 
Vedic that do not conform to Indo-European/Indo-Iranian word structure 
(including sounds, root structure, and word formation) and that have no clear 
Indo-European/Indo-Iranian etymology. 

We have to distinguish various types of loans (Anttila 1989, 154ff). 
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Some arc due to cultural and economic contacts, such as the modern “g Uru » 
or “karma” (from India), or the slightly older “coffee” (from Arabia), “cocoa* 
“chocolate” (from Meso-America), or “tea” (French thi, and so forth), whose 
origin can be traced to southern Chinese (Amoy te) t while the Russian, I n . 
dian, and Japanese chai/cha and Nepali chiya aic from a northern Chinese 
dialect. The Indian word chat has thus come overland and not by sea. The 
example would also be instructive if we did not know the history of transmis¬ 
sion: linguists would be able to pinpoint the origin of the loan in two areas 
of East Asia. Similar examples will be found below for Central Asian words. 
This kind of introduction of loan words is from an adjoining language, an 
adstrate. Examples abound in multilingual societies (India) or societies in close 
contact (ancient and modern Western Europe, with cases such as street < Latin 
(via) strata, tsar/Kaiser < Caesar, castle < castellum, cellar < cellarium, cella, 
and so on). 

Loans stemming from previously existing languages, on introduction of 
a new, dominant language, are different (Anttila 1989, 1, 171 - 172). The new 
language may function as superstrate, properly used and understood only by a 
minority at first (such as Latin in Celtic France), but it then spreads by assimi¬ 
lating a large number of local words from the previous language, the substrate 
(note the Celtic place-names in England, below). 

Sometimes the superstrate does not become dominant (as Norman 
French failed to do in England); in this case we may still expect a large num¬ 
ber of words from the superstrate in the persisting local language (French 
beaute > beauty, ancetre - ancestor, where the English form reveals the older 
French word, with -st~). 

If the source of the loan remains unknown, many loan words from “for¬ 
eign” (substrate/adstrate) languages can still be easily detected by linguistic 
means, even if they belong to a long disappeared language. The reason is that 
all languages follow certain patterns, allowing only certain sounds or groups of 
sounds, while others that are difficult to pronounce must be replaced by locally 
accepted ones. English, for example, until fairly recently, found German and 
Yiddish words beginning with the sounds sb + consonant (schnitzel, strudel, 
schlep) impossible to pronounce, as English allowed only 5 + consonant (as in 
snit, strut, slip). By now, these sounds have been accepted and are pronounced 
correctly. Similarly, even today words beginning in ng-, mf-, and so on, are 
not allowed in English (though by now a few African names have been locally 
adopted, such as Mfume). 

Words with such uncharacteristic sounds or sound clusters therefore in¬ 
dicate a certain cultural influence, even if the native speaker (or a latter-day 
scholar) may not know where these words came from originally. 
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I his is especially true when we have to deal with toponyms and hydro- 
nyms that have come down to us from prehistory. It is well known that place- 
names, especially names of (larger) rivers, are very conservative. Even today 
they may reflect languages spoken many thousands of years ago. For example, 
we have the Rhine (Lat. loan word Rhenus < Celtic * Renos < IE *reinos)\ Dan¬ 
ube (Lat. Danubius < N. Iran. Dana-); Don (Gr. Tanais adapted from *Dana-); 
1 igris (Latin, Greek < O.P. Tigra [cf. O.P. tigra “quick”], Arab. [Nahr al] Dij- 
lat, both < Akkad. [I]di-iq-lat / Sumerian Idigna, all from a pre-Sumerian sub¬ 
strate!); and Euphrates (cf. Arab. [Nahr al] Furat, which has been taken over 
from Greek < O.P. [h]Ufratu, close to O.P. [h]u-fratar “good brother),” Sum. 
Buranuna / Akkad. Purattum / Elam, u-ip-ra-tu-is, again all from apre-Sume- 
rian substrate of more than five thousand years ago). 

The early river names of most of Europe belong to one and the same old 
system. 29 A different prehistoric system is found in Greece and the Aegean 
area, with the typical pre-Greek s(s)-, -nt-, -run- suffixes. This phenomenon 
was extensively discussed for much of the twentieth century. 30 A detailed in¬ 
vestigation of both the regions just mentioned can serve as a guide — and a 
warning — for the following deliberations. 

It is important to keep in mind that names taken from a previous lan¬ 
guage (or from an adstratc) have more often than not lost their (precise) origi¬ 
nal meaning. If the source language is little known or unknown, we can only 
analyze and compare the outward form of the names involved. This includes 
the sound system as well as typical suffixes and prefixes that indicate, as in 
the case of toponyms, “river, place, mountain, plain” or describe the item in 
question, such as “quick/slow, white/black” (river), “high/low” (place). How¬ 
ever, these names often have been adjusted or reinterpreted by later languages, 
frequently by popular etymology (see above, Tigris as tigra “quick”). As can 
be seen in the discussion of the pre-Hellenic and Old European place/river 
names, these conditions can lead to many pitfalls. 

The situation of Central Asia can be approached by a comparison with 
that of place-names in England. We know that the early form of English, an 
Old Saxon dialect (a part of the Germanic branch of IE), was overlaid, in the 
middle of the first millennium C.E., on the Celtic (and Latin) languages of 
Britain. Both Celtic and Latin have left a number of loan words in Old English 
as substrate words, such as London < Celtic Lugodunum “town of the god 
Lug” and -chester < Latin -castrum “fortified settlement.” Later on, English 
saw the superimposed (superstrate) influences of the Viking language (North 
Germanic, with words such as “egg” and place-names in -vik and -ay), then of 
Norman French, with a large number of loans (“beauty,” “ancestor,” and so 
on), and finally an equally huge number of learned, newly formed Greco-Latin 
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words as well as various minor adstrate influences from neighboring l an 
such as Dutch (“marine” words such as dike, boss, mate, and so f 0rt M 
Most interestingly. Old Saxon and Germanic in general can be shown to have a 
large percentage of non-Indo-European substrate words (such as sheep,” w ee j» 
“roe,” “boar,” “lentil,” “land,” “delve,” and “prick”) derived from a long-I 0 ’ t 
prehistoric Northern European language). 

The situation in the Greater Panjab (the area of the earliest Vedic texts) 
and in Greater Iran (the area of the Avestan and Old Persian texts) is quite 
similar. A brief, simplified summary looks like this: 


GREATER PANJAB 

English loan words 
Urdu/Perso-Arabic superstrate loans 
influx of learned (Sanskrit) words 

Development to New Indo-Aryan 
influx of learned (Sanskrit) words 

Development of various Prdkrts 

Old Greek loan words 

Old Persian / Iranian loan words 

Developmentfrom Vedic to Middle 
Indo-Aryan 

Later (Rg) Vedic / OIA dialects 
Dravidian adstrate 
immigrant OIA 

Harappan language (see text below) 
unknown local language(s) 


GREATER IRAN 


Development to modern Iranian 
Arabic superstrate loans 

Development to Middle Iranian 
some Old Greek loans 
Old Persian / Later Avestan 


Old Avestan 
Old Iranian superstrate 
immigrant OIA in Iran 
(*SarasvatI, Sarayu, etc.) 
Central Asian substrate 
Indo-Iranian in Central Asia, 
south of Uralic, Ket 
(Yeneseian) 

immigrant Indo-European 


Delineating the Bactria-Margiana 
Archeological Complex 

All of the types of data mentioned so far need to be studied in greater detail 
especially the reconstruction of an early Indo-Iranian presence in Central Asia 
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and on the Iranian Plateau based on linguistic, religious, social, and material 
culture-related data (Witzel 1999b, 1999c). As mentioned, for the BMAC 
area itself, we have no written sources at all, except for the loans quoted above 
(for further details see below). 

First it has to be established why one should think of Central Asian ori¬ 
gins for the loans found in both Indo-Aryan and Iranian. In theory, such loans 
could also have originated in the Panjab and have traveled to Iran (as, indeed, 
the word for the new crop, “rice,” did); or, conversely, they could have traveled 
from an Iranian area to the Panjab (as is the case with the Near Eastern word 
for “wheat”). 

However, words that can be reasonably well plotted in both time and 
place, that is, *uftr “camel,” *khar “donkey,” and *ift “brick,” point to the areas 
along the northern rims of Greater Iran (BMAC for short). This is the first 
Central Asian area with a highly-developed agriculture and town civilization 
with which the speakers of Indo-Iranian could have come into contact, south 
of their more original habitat, exemplified by the contact zone with the Uralic 
and Yenescian (Ket) speaking peoples. 32 We know that, in the BMAC area, 
the domesticated camel was used, 33 the large-scale use of unburned bricks was 
continued, and the donkey was introduced from the Near East at the time. 
These three leitfossils also provide a time frame: the speakers of Indo-Iranian 
cannot have moved through this complex earlier than the introduction of don¬ 
keys. 34 It is important to note that Pinault (2003) has now also provided the 
eastern rim of influence of the BMAC language(s) by identifying some words 
that have been taken over into early (Common) Tocharian, such as ist, ancu, 
carwa, pani, ani, and athr (see below). 

However, as will be seen, some of the Indo-Iranian loan words have been 
taken over twice or thrice, independently of one another, into various Indo- 
Iranian languages in different areas of Greater Iran, but such words still look very 
similar to each other. This kind of difference is a clear indication of dialect varia¬ 
tions in an underlying substrate language. A selection of the most typical loans 
tends to center on the Bactria-Margiana area (see Witzel 1995, 1999b, 1999c, 
2000) with perhaps the inclusion for some words of Seistan/Arachosia, where 
the delineation of the boundary of the “BMAC” language is unclear so far. 

However, for other parts of Greater Iran (modern Iran proper, Balu¬ 
chistan, Afghanistan), the southern boundary of the “BMAC” language(s) is 
fairly clear. We can easily exclude the southern belt of Iran as well as Balu¬ 
chistan. East of Akkadian and Sumerian in Mesopotamia, the isolated lan¬ 
guage Elamite was spoken, 35 not just in the Susiana (Khuzistan) and Ansan 
(Fars and surroundings), but also in southern and central Iran, 36 in the areas 
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of Tepe Yahya (Simaski) 37 and Shahdad (Tukris), but apparently not farther 

east than Bampur (Marhasi). v . 40 , 

According to F. Vallat, the language of Marhasi differs from that of 
Simaski, and it is only minimally Elamite-related (1985, 52). Here and i n 
Meluhha (Baluchistan, Sindh) 41 the language changes, though Elamite cul¬ 
tural influence extends even to the borders of Sindh. However, eastern names 
are neither Elamite nor Dravidian. This indicates that there was a language 
boundary somewhere to the west of the present Iran-Pakistan border, probably 
in a southward prolongation of the Iran-Afghanistan border. That the Meluh- 
han language was different altogether from Elamite or Sumerian is obvious: 
the Mesopotamians needed a “translator from Meluhha (Possehl 1996, no. 
2), whose name was reported as Su-ilisu (Parpola 1994, 132). 43 

Baluchistan is characterized by an overlap between the influences from 
the Elamite and Indus cultures. Baluchi sites such as Kulli are dated about 
2000 B.C.E. 44 The area that was called in Old Persian Maka (Mesopot. 
Makkan), or now Makran, has its center at Marhasi (Bampur), an important 
place of exchange between the Indus areas to the east, the Elamite areas to the 
west, the Arachosian site of Mundigak, and Shahr-i-Sokhta (Aratta, Seistan), 
Simaski, as well as Turkmenia to the north. Only during the last period of 
Mehrgarh (level VII) do we find a cemetery with BMAC-derived items, and 
here the rituals and metallurgy recall those of the BMAC as well. The spread 
of late BMAC influences into the Indus Valley, Baluchistan, Susiana, and so 
on, is now well documented. 

While the southern belt of Greater Iran is thus excluded, the exact align¬ 
ment of the BMAC language boundary in the more northern parts of Greater 
Iran is not so clear. We have some indication that a series of peoples entered 
Mesopotamia from the Zagros Mountains, starting around the end of the 
third millennium. First came the Lullubi and the Guti, in the time of Naram 
Sin of Akkade (2213-2176 B.C.E.). On the Iranian highlands, the Simaski 
state of the third millennium is replaced by the Tukris state in the second 
millennium, which is connected, in some texts, with the Guti. 45 The Hur- 
rites (with a Caucasian language related to the later Urartian) appeared in the 
same epoch but more to the north; the Kassites entered under the successor of 
Hammurabi, Samsu-Iluna, at c. 1740 B.C.E. and soon took over Babylon for 
centuries. Both the Kassite (Balkan 1954) and Hurrite languages (Mitanni, 
around 1400 B.C.E.) have some Old Indo-Aryan linguistic elements. 46 How¬ 
ever, we know much less about Media (the area around Tehran), Herat, Seistan, 
and Arachosia. 

While the language of the substrate studied below included the greater 
BMAC area, roughly from Anau to Balkh, we cannot firmly exclude, at this 
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stage, the Media/Areia/Arachosia areas as belonging to that of the BMAC 
language. 4 

Indeed, anc u , soma plant ’ (probably ephedra, discussion below), which 
is pressed to prepare the sacred drink of the Indo-Iranian peoples, points to 
the high mountains of Central Asia (including the Hindukush, the Pamirs, 
and the Himalayas; see Staal 2001), where, according to both the Avesta and 
the Rgveda, the best soma grows. There are, indeed, some indications of non- 
Indo-Iranian speakers in the high mountains of Afghanistan even at the time 
of the earliest Indo-Iranian texts. Such “foreigners” indeed still survive in the 
Pamirs, 4S with Burushaski speakers, and are visible in the substrate in Khowar 
(Witzel 1999b, 1999c, 2000). 

An Older Central Asian Level: 

The Oxus/BMAC Language(s) 

At this stage it is worthwhile to take a close look at the actual linguistic evi¬ 
dence preserved by the loans into the Indo-Iranian languages. Such Indo- 
Iranian words do not have Indo-European shape and etymologies (Witzel 
1995, 1999b, 1999c; see also Lubotsky 2001). 49 

Shibboleths for time and place are, as mentioned, the local words *ustr 
“camel,” *kbar “donkey,” and *ist “brick.” 

The Bactrian camel was domesticated in Central Asia in the late third 
millennium B.C.E. and introduced in the BMAC area late in the third millen¬ 
nium, around 2000 B.C.E. (Meadow 1983; Masson 1992, 39-40, 229, 233). 
It is also found on a few Indus copper plates. Its Mesopotamian designation, 
found in Middle and New Akkadian udru “Bactrian camel,” is a loan from 
Iran (Mayrhofer 1986- 1996 [hereafter EWA\ 1:238, Mayrhofer 1956- 1976 
[hereafter KEWA], 3: 652, cf. Diakonoff in JAOS 105 [1985]: 600). However, 
the Indo-Iranian designation, of Proto-Indo-Iranian *ustra , represented by the 
identical Vedic ustra, Avestan ustra “camel,” has no plausible Indo-Iranian or 
Indo-European etymology. 

The case of the donkey is similar, though the source of the word seems to 
be a southern one. Indo-Iranian *khara > Vedic khara, Avestan xara “donkey” 
seem to go back to the earlier areas of its domestication, in this case Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where an Akkadian (Mari) source has hdrum, ajarum “male donkey” 
{EJVA 1: 447, 473). Various types of donkeys can be distinguished in Vedic 
India, 50 in addition to the other wild equid, the hemione (onager, Equus hemio - 
nuskhur). Interestingly, Vedic, Tocharian, and Dravidian have words that resem¬ 
ble the Indo-Iranian and Akkadian form: Ved. garda-bha “donkey” :: *karca- 
bha'i > Toch. B kercapo 51 :: PDrav. *garda( ?) > Tamil kalutai “donkey.” 52 They 
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. . _ a Near Eastern form that is also reflected by I ndo ., 

all may go ba<* to ^ Dravidian took over the word remains unclear?! 
nian knara. w ^ 2002). 

far (cf ;,Xthe word for “brick” finds its likely source right in the center of 
Hnaiiy, i bMAC area. An Indo-Iraman or Indo-Eurot*, 

these relationships, ^ B ^ ^ ^ Lubotsky 2001, 311) for Ved.^ 

Sto Si* Avest. Ufe “brick,” “clay brick” O.P. ^ M.P? 

m p One also can compare Toch. B deem, iscake clay (i-stem, Toch. B 
S Toch. A ® < BMAC rst[i]; Pinault 2003), and, unnoticed so far, B Ur . 
d-iseik, Shina d-istik, Kalash kh-isti-pokta, v-U brick (instead of 

expected *It). All of this leads to a Central Asian source for (clay) brick,” % 

with unclear pre-Indic “prefixes d-, v-. 

Since there are no brick buildings at the northern run of Central Asia, 53 

and as both the Indus and Mesopotamian areas are too asymmetrically located 
to be the source of all these words, the most likely Central Asian source for all 
these loans is the BMAC area. Instead of some hypothetical Caucasian source, 
the BMAC area is the first place where the steppe people, the speakers of Indo- 
Iranian, coming from somewhere north, close to LJralic and Yeneseian (Ketj, 
would first encounter bricks and would need a term for them. As discussed 
above, the domesticated camel was used here, and the donkey had been intro¬ 
duced from the Near East at the time. These three leitfossils provide the time 
frame. 54 This is confirmed by the forms of some words in still undivided Indo- 
Iranian, which can be dated at c. 2000 B.C.E.: the common Indo-Iranian 
designations for the newly invented horse-drawn chariot (*ratha, Ved. rat ha, 
Ir. ra$a, Mitanni Tus-ratta, Kassite Abi-rattas) and related words (* rathin , 
rathi/ra$i “chariot driver,” and the archaic compound words rathestba/ 
raSaesta “chariot warrior”). 55 All of this leads to a successful triangulation of 
material culture, time, and space in Western Central Asia of c. 2000 B.C.E. 
or slightly later. 

Wheat Agriculture 

To these examples, the plants cultivated in the area can be added. Wheat prob- 
•ibK is the best case. It is a western import, as it originated west of the Zagf® 
and south of the Caucasus, 56 in the western Fertile Crescent (between Jericho 
an A lunar). In South Asia it is found as early as the seventh milk’ 1111 ') 1 '. 1 

B.C.E.; it is first attested linguistically by Ved. godhuma, Drav. (Kan.) J*"’ 
m.gtmn, g U ren (pi.), yorum, all derived from West Asia. , . 

, , Ayest .gantuma must go back, with folk etymology or> 1 5 

Ind,an side (see below),” to a common lit. < 'gant-um^ which, in turn, echo* 
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a Near Eastern source *qend: Semit. *hnt (Arab. hint atum \ Hitt, kant, Egypt. 
xnd (.EWA 2: 499). In contrast, a Caucasian/Bur./Basque (Macro-Caucasian) 
source is seen in Bur. gur “wheat” 59 ~ Basque gari “wheat,” Proto-Kartvelian 
(Georgian, etc.) *ghomu, cf. Proto-East Caucasian (Daghestani, etc.) *Gpl’e 
(see Witzel 1999a, 1999b, 1999c). The ultimate Near Eastern source for all 
these words must have been something like **gdr // 4/gan-d (a = uncertain 
vowel). 60 

The Indo-Iranian source *gant + um-a differs from its Near Eastern 
source **gand- by a suffix - um , which is attested not only in Iranian (Avest.) 
gant-uma 1 and Vedic godh-uma 1 but also in Burushaski *yond-um (and per¬ 
haps in PKartv. *ghomu “millet”). One can assume a word *gant-um that has 
entered Iran and India via the northern Iranian trade route (Media-Turkmeni- 
stan-Margiana / Bactria-Aratta / Seistan), while the forms with go- (PKartv. 
*ghomu, PEC. *GoVe ), which are reflected in Dravidian, must have come via 
the southern route (Elam/Ansan - Simaski/Tepe Yahya-Marhasi/Bampur), 
resulting in Drav. *gddi (Kan. gddi, Tam. koti; cf. Burrows and Emeneau 1984, 
1906). 63 The post -RV change from -an- > - o - is untypical for the Panjab but 
common in Sindh (Witzel 1999b, 1999c). Secondarily, it must have influenced, 
in some way (such as Dravidian influence on the late RV; Witzel 1999c), the ac¬ 
tual form of Ved . go-dhuma as well. Note that the Dravidian word, too, seems 
to be based on a popular etymology. 64 

Interestingly, irrigation channels, the only means of sustainable cultiva¬ 
tion in these dry lands, are indicated by a loan word as well, *ya(u)vyd “stream¬ 
let, channel.” 65 Irrigation agriculture is said to have existed in Western Central 
Asia from 2200 B.C.E. 66 The difference in sound between Vedic and Old Per¬ 
sian indicates a slightly different source of the loan, for example, more eastern 
rather than a western or Gorgan origin: Vcd.yavya “stream, channel,” but O.P. 
yauviyd > M.P., N.P .jo, joy “stream, channel,” Parachi zi “rivulet” {EWA 2: 
405). Both forms cannot go back to exactly the same source; this kind of tell¬ 
ing difference is often indicative of loan words. 67 In the next section, a few more 
important words relating to material culture are listed briefly. 

Other Terms of Agriculture and Village Life 

Items from agriculture and settled life include words for “sheaf,” “seed, semen,” 
“pillar,” “to heal, healer,” “lute,” “mark,” “lump,” and even colors: “blue,” “brown.” 
These items are indicative of the expanded agricultural base and the settlements 
of the BM AC. They are represented here without the typical Indo-Iranian stem 
vowel -a-; we do not know the original stem forms or word-final sounds of the 
BMAC language(s). 
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. i p ,.Vei«»*» f ( 0fC0rn> '' Y ' AVe “ ^“‘ Sh " r(£ ^i 
*pars, shea • ._ . 

101) - Ved biia “seed, semen,” OIran. btza (in names), B u d dh 

“seed, semen : Ved.^ fei ^ a . ns „ 

Sogd- by^ > st f J i ina> Y.Avest .stund, stund, O.P. stand pillar” 
*sthiind “P illar ' j “ t all, chick,” Avest. -stura, Khot. star* (thus£^ 

unless ^ 

* Jlump”: Ved .pinda “lump, ball (of food),” Khotan.^W^, Armen. 

compact, firm hapto-iringa “the seven 

^ It-foetTn sTars ofthe Great Bear / Wain (ursa maior) (see 

RVKh )> Khot - Mna “ h f P’ V 16 ’” s °g d - "y* 

“lute ” M.P. win “lute,” Armen, vin “lute — unless these are loans from 
India (cf. EWA 2: 568) 

'muni “jewel,” Mitanni IA manni-nnu, Ved. mam, Avest. -ma'm - if 
not from IE; cf. Lat. monile, OEng. mene, and so forth (see EWA 2; 


293 - 294) 

sis “lead” {EWA 2:734), from southwest Iran; (O.P.) *sifa “white,” which 
would be too early for a loan into Old Persian as sisa, is found already 
in AV — rather the word must be due to a local substrate, perhaps one 
found in the Kandahar area 71 

*ani “lynch pin,” Ved. dni; Pinault 2003 connects Toch. B oniye, loc. oni- 
ne < *dni-en “hip” {parspro toto, of a vehicle) 

*kapaut “blue”: Ved. kapota “pigeon”, O.P. kapauta(ka) “blue, lapis lazuli; 
Khot. kavuta “blue”, M.P. kabdd “gray-blue,” kabotar “pigeon (see 
EWA 1: 303; Kuiper 1991) 

kadru brown : Ved. kadru “red-brown,” Kadru “a snake deity,” Avest. 
kadruua.aspa “with brown horses,” N.P. kahar “light brown 


Local Plants 


portantly, some Central Asian plants are included in this list as well. 

'bhang “ hemp”: Ved. bhanga, Iran, banga “hemp, hashish,” if not ~ bhan_ 
l a ’ c ' ^ ran * Hauma-varga “soma twisters,” a Saka tribe; c •> 
casian e pk a ^ r °’^ aucas ^ an words such as Bur. ban, barigi hemp> 

^ink’wE(m^%l^ Ker Lez & muk '- m & “ fir tree> ” £tC ' < 
“soma/haoma Dkn ^ n8tS ° n 2 ° 01) 

P > see discussion above. 
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The following two cases, however, indicate a much deeper level and a 
wider spread, extending, via North Iranian languages (such as Scythian), to 
the borders of Europe. These Wanderworter, words of culture such as “coffee” 
or “tea,” have traveled the length and breadth of Eurasia. 

**kan-/k’an- “hemp”: Ved. sana “hemp, cannabis,” M.P. san “hemp,” Khot. 
kamha, Osset, gcen, gcenoe; note: Sumer, kunibu; Gr. kannabis, Russ. 
Church SI. konoplja, OHG hennep < Scythian *kanap; Kirgiz, etc., 
kandir, Turkish kendir > Hung, kender; Mordwin. kanct, karif; Cher- 
emis kdne — for the change between k7s in E. Afghanistan/Panjab as 
in Karkota/Sarkota, see Witzel 1999b, 1999c 
**sinsap “mustard”: Ved. sarsapa “mustard” (Brdhmanas) > MIA, NIA sdsapa 
“mustard seed,” Khot. ssasvana, Parth. syfs-d’n, Sodg. sywsp-Sn, M.P. 
span-dan, N.P. sip an-dan “mustard seed” (cf. Gr. sinapi) < pre-Iran. 
*sinsapa < **sinsap (Hennings sens 2 ap; see KEWA .) 72 


Local Animals 


Even more important, some names for local animals pinpoint the area of the 
“BMAC” substrate more clearly. One would imagine that the Indo-Iranians 
had a word for the common tortoise. However, this word is a loan that has been 
used for a river as well. 

*kacyap “tortoise”: Ved. kasyapa KS+, Y.Avest. kasiiapa, Sogd. kysph, N.P. 
kasafi kas (a)p “tortoise”; cf. Kashaf Rud, river on the border of Turk¬ 
menistan and Khorasan (cf. Humbach 1984, 1991) 

The leopard, a common Central Asian animal, later used for sport (see 
chapter 4 in this volume), again has designations that differ considerably in 
the various languages concerned. It is already seen as a prominent motif on the 
oldest pottery from W. Turkmenistan (Dani and Masson 1992). 

**pard/pandh “spotted animal, panther”: Ved .prdaku “snake” RV y prdaku 
“panther snake” AV, prdakhu BSS, W.Panj .parra, O.Iran. *pard-> cf. 
Khowar purdiim < *prdhumaf, Bur. (Yasin) phurdum “adder, snake” 

(see EWA 2: 163; KEWA 2: 335; Turner 1966, 8362) 

The overlap between “panther” and “(spotted) snake” exists because 
snakes are frequently named after a number of characteristics of other animals 
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and plants, in this case, the spots of the panther (cf. EhVA 2: 163 ) 

(2nd Inti. Vedic Workshop, Kyoto 1999) has pointed out that the /^° tS ^ 
prdaku is named after the leopard. 73 Sn *ke 

The Iranian forms differ considerably: N.P. palang “1 C0D . 
purdahs” < O.Iran. *pard -, 74 Kurd, pilink, Pashto prang , Parachl * ^ 
(cf. NIA: Lahnda parr a), cf. also Gr. pardalis, pardos, leo-pardos “J e ^ aro:n n 
all < *pard “spotted, wild animal?” (cf. EWA 2: 133), or, following Henn^’ 
from an older **par$. However, the alternate Greek word panther must^b- 
taken into consideration as well. The original Central Asian word seems ° 
have had the dialect variants **pard/pandP 

Even more intriguing is the case of the word for the rhinoceros (Witzel 
1995, 1999a, 1999b). It seems to go back to a local word *kart/kard with a 
“suffix” -ka/ga (cf. Lubotsky 2001, on the common BMAC suffix -ka added 
directly to roots). 


**kart-ka “rhinoceros”: Ved. khadga “rhinoceros” MS+; cf. N.P. karka-dan, 
Arab, karkaddan, Aelianus kartdzdnos (*kargazonos), “Indian rhinoc¬ 
eros” (however, cf. Kuiper 1948, 136fE). 

The rhinoceros is by definition a South Asian (Indus Civilization, for 
example), not a Central Asian, animal. However, its prehistoric spread still 
needs to be investigated. The local climate and water table around the Seistan 
lakes and the reed thickets of the Helmand River would have allowed for its 
existence in the area, 76 while the comparable situation in the Central Asian 
oases and their rivers, such as the Balkh River and the Amu Darya, must be 
studied more closely to determine whether this is a loan from South Asia or a 
local word as well.' 7 At any rate, based on this word alone, the southern and 
southeastern limits of the BMAC language cannot be decided, although it 
offers a welcome possibility of checking the origin, track, and spread of such 
loans. 


The Religious Sphere 


In addition to and beyond the items of material culture listed above, 
ligious sphere, 78 too, is strongly involved in the Central Asian loans into 
Iranian and Old Indo-Aryan. > 

The most prominent words are those of rituals, deities, and priests:' 
“soma plant”; *ydtu “black magic,” *atharwan “priest” (however, see E* 

60), *rsi “seer,” *ucig “sacrificing priest,” *carwa “name of Rudra, 1)1 
*g(h)andharw/b(h)a “demi-god or demon/ 


»79 
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All these words are at the center of much of Vedic and also (pre-)Zoro- 
astrian religion, but they have not been considered non-Indo-Iranian (non- 
IE) so far. The advances made in the study of the Central Asian substrate 
(Witzel 1995 and later; Lubotsky 2001) now allow us to place these items in 
perspective. 

First, the older Indo-European ritual stressed the ritual drink made from 
honey, Greek ambrosia (the drink of “immortality” < IE *n-mrto^)\ it is called 
madhu, “mead, fermented honey,” in India (see above, on “honey”). Reminis¬ 
cences of this drink remain in the poetry used for Vedic ritual, where mead has 
been substituted altogether by the new “pressed out” (su-) drink, soma, whose 
preparation and use developed into the most important Indo-Iranian ritual. 80 
The soma plant, whose botanical nature is still uncertain, 81 originally seems 
to have been called *ancu (Ved. amsu, Avest. qsu; see Thompson 2001). 82 As 
has been mentioned, the best variety grows, according to Avestan and Vedic 
sources, on the high mountains (Tian Shan, Pamir, Himalayas), 83 and that 
is exactly where the more potent variety of ephedra is found. From there it is 
traded and brought in by the local (mountain) people. 84 There are indications, 
so far largely neglected, of a Central Asian ritual involving smaller and larger 
(soma?) vessels, usually found turned upside down in archeological sites. 85 

Not unexpectedly then, the names of some of the most important Indo- 
Iranian priests and composers of ritual poetry also belong to this substrate: 
*atharwan “(fire?) priest,” *r$i, “seer, poet,” *ucig “sacrificing priest,” *ydtu 
“black magic.” 86 Indo-European etymologies, however, not very convincing 
ones, have been proposed for some of these designations, especially in the light 
of the analysis given below (- arwa suffix). 

If these points are evaluated against a discussion of the names of deities, 
it becomes obvious that a major change in ritual and religion took place among 
the immigrating speakers of Indo-Iranian in Central Asia. Another feature of 
Indo-Iranian religion is the emergence of a group of “gods of law and order” 
(asura , Aditya) that regulate the “truthful” behavior of people, from a single 
person to a tribe. 87 However, other important gods that seem to be based on a 
substrate designation include *c’arwa “name of Rudra”, *indra, *g(h)andharw/ 
b(h)a “a demigod or demon.” 88 These are, however, of uncertain attribution, 
as they are, outside Vedic India, found only in a late Avestan text (Videvdad) 
and may represent loans from Old Indo-Aryan, when Zoroastrian religion was 
confronted with Indian “unbelievers.” 

Importantly, Lubotsky (2001) draws attention to the common “suffix” 
*-arwa - 89 in *atharwan, g(h)andharw/b(h)a, and perhaps also *cariva . 90 Inter¬ 
estingly, this is seen only in religious terms, which at a minimum points to 
intentional, if not artificial, formations involving these words. 91 
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Finally, there are a few important words relating to healers/sh am 
to heal,” bhis-aj’ “healer : Ilr bhts-aj > YvL bhis-aj bhej aj ^ ^ 
baesaz-iia; note the unusual noun formation ( . 264). Shamani sm j 

seen in the BMAC area in a seal depicting a procession with typical fl at sh “ 

manic drums (Francfort 1994). ... ...... 

The surprising cluster of words related to religion indicates that the 
Indo-Iranians were strongly influenced by a southern Central Asian p opu l a _ 
tion having its own peculiar religion unattested in texts; this whole problem 
is in need of a close evaluation in comparison with Vedic and Avestan and the 
remnants of Hindukush (Nuristani, Kalash) religion. 


Conclusion 

Although we cannot say for sure who the BMAC people and their immediate 
neighbors and predecessors were, by studying their linguistic residue in Indie 
and Iranian languages, it is possible to learn a great deal about their society 
and culture. For such a shadowy people — with no writing — it is remarkable 
that the analysis of loan words reveals concrete data about their building tech¬ 
niques, agriculture, animal domestication, religion, ritual, and other aspects 
of daily and spiritual life. Much of this analysis can be corroborated by future 
comparisons of BMAC archeology, involving works such as Francfort’s study 
(1994) of the religion underlying the BMAC seals and statues. 93 

In order to recover still greater understanding of this lost Central Asian 
civilization, it will be necessary to carry out further linguistic investigations 
— such as a study of the non-Indo-Iranian loans found only in Iranian — and 
then compare the results with the archeological record. Cooperation with ge¬ 
neticists, physical anthropologists, and other specialists will also yield valuable 
clues to the identity of the people (s) that inhabited the area of the BMAC. 

One thing is certain, however, and that is that the inhabitants of the 
Bactria-Margiana Archeological Complex, though they lived in a seemingly 
remote, harsh environment, were not at all cut off from the rest of the world. 
By all the evidence available to us, it is clear that they interacted, in all four 
diiections, with their neighbors and indeed with more distant communities 
such as the great West and South Asian civilizations. In short, they behaved 
like humans everywhere else. 
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Abbreviations 


Akkad. 

Arab. 

Armen. 

Austro-As. 

AV 

AV+ 

Avest. 

BMAC 

BSS 

Bur. 

Cauc. 

Drav. 

Elam. 

EWA 

FU 

F-Volg. 

Gr. 

Hitt. 

IA 

IE 

Hr. 

Indo-Ar. 

Ir(an). 

JAOS 

Kan. 

Kartv. 

KEWA 

Khot. 

KS+ 

Lat. 

M 

MIA 

Mit. 

M. P. 

MS 

N 

NEC 

Nep. 

N. P. 

NIA 

Nur. 

O 

O. Avest 
OHG 


Akkadian 

Arabic 

Armenian 

Austro-Asiatic 

Atharvaveda Samhitd 

Found in AV and later texts 

Avestan 

Bactria-Margiana Archeological Complex 

Baudhdyana Srautasutra 

Burushaski 

Caucasian 

Dravidian 

Elamite 

Mayrhofer, Etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindoarischen 

Finno-Ugrian 

Finnish-Volgaic 

Greek 

Hittite 

Indo-Aryan 

Indo-European 

Indo-Iranian 

Indo-Aryan 

Iranian 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Kannada, Canarese 

Kartvelian 

Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen 
Khotanese Saka 

found in Katha Samhitd and later texts 

Latin 

Middle 

Middle Indo-Aryan 
Mitanni 
Middle Persian 
Maitrdyani Samhitd 
New 

Northeast Caucasian 
Nepali 
New Persian 
New Indo-Aryan 
Nuristani (Kafiri) 

Old 

Old Avestan 
Old High German 
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OIA 

Old Indo-Aryan 

O.P. 

Old Persian 

Osset. 

Ossetic 

P 

Proto- 

Panj. 

Panjabi 

PEC 

Proto-East Caucasian 

Pkt. 

Prakrit 

RV 

Rgveda Sarnbita 

RV+ 

found in RV and later texts 

RVKh 

Rgveda Kbila 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 

Sogd. 

Sogdian 

Sum(er). 

Sumerian 

Tam. 

Tamil 

Toch. 

Tocharian 

Ved. 

Vedic 

Y.Avest. 

Young Avestan 

YV 

Yajurveda (-Samhitd) 

Notes 



A fuller version of this chapter can be found in the author’s “Linguistic Evidence for Cultural 
Exchange in Prehistoric Western Central Asia,” Sino-Platonic Papers 129 (December 2003). 
That article contains detailed information on the languages surrounding the Central Asian 
area, a discussion of place-names and hydronomy, and other related topics. 

1. Sarianidi 1992, 1998; Dani and Masson 1992; Francfort 1989, 1990,1994,1999; 
Francfort and Kuz’mina 1998; Hiebert 1998, 2001. 

2. Hiebert 2001, 2002; Colarusso 2002; Mair 2001. A few Elamite seals have been 
found in southern Turkmenistan. 

3. Languages known from barely more than the names given to their speakers in Meso¬ 
potamian sources, such as those of the Guti and Lullubi at 2300 B.C.E., are neglected here. 
For the contemporary situation on the Iranian Plateau, see Vallat 1980, 1985; Steinkelkr 
1982,1989. 

4. For such (loan) words see Witzel 1999b, 1999c. 

5. For a detailed discussion and evaluation, see Witzel 1999b, 1999c, 2001, an 

forthc. 

6. For some such data see below, where the linguistic boundaries of Western en 

Asia are discussed. j 

7. See, however, Mair 2001, yet note Proto-Elamite seals close by at Tepe M'S*' 

recent finds to the west of Tehran at Tepe Uzbeki (as well as older finds at Shahda 
Sokhta, and so on). ^ 

8. Such as the Guti and the Lullubi; similarly, the texts of the Hittite and L rar 

tor the boundary areas of Anatolia, northwestern Iran. #. t s0 uth 

9. Connected with lapis lazuli, which is found in the nearby Chagai Hi s J 
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of Arachosia) and, more famously, in Badakhshan. Note Steinkellcr 1982, 250, with details 
about a green variety, carnelian with green spots,” possibly turquoise, from Marhasi. How¬ 
ever, the blue Badakhshan variety has been most famous. For Aratta sec Steinkellcr 1982; 
Vasil’kov and Gurov 1995. 

10. The earliest date depends on the date of iron, c. 1000 B.C.E.; sec Posschl and Gulla- 
palli 1999. For present purposes Greater Panjab” indicates the area from Gandhara Pesha¬ 
war) and Swat in the west to Delhi and the Upper Doab in the cast, from the lower Pamir/ 
Himalayan ranges in the north to the borders of Sindh and the Bolan in the south; however, 
the clear center of the Rgvcdic area is western and eastern Panjab/Haryana. 

11. A few texts in Bactrian, Khorczmian, and Parthian as well as (frequently mythical) 
data in Pahlavi and in the Greco-Roman sources; for the eastern areas we have a number of 
Sogdian texts. 

12. Note the proliferation of Central Asian place-names ending in Turkic - su , - kul , 
-kum, and so on. See the essay by Peter Golden in this volume for information concerning 
the rise and spread of the Turks. Needless to say we hardly have adequate etymological die- 
tionarics for the Turkic or even for the Iranian languages (with the exception of one for older 
Turkic by G. Clauson, the dated one of P. Horn [1893] for Persian, G. Morgenstierne 1927 
for Pashto, and H. Bailey for Khotanese Saka). 

13. Based on new carbon dates; see Francfort and Kuz’mina 1998, 468. “Greater Af¬ 
ghanistan signifies the territory covered by this country and some adjacent surrounding 
areas. 

14. For initial suggestions see Witzel 1995, introduction to Kuiper 1997, xix; Witzel 
1999b, 1999c, 2001; see further Lubotsky 2001. 

15. Exceptions are the territories of Australia, Polynesia, and the Americas when first 
settled. 

16. Cf. Huld 1990; Polome 1986, 1990; Vcnncmann 1994,1998. 

17. For the sparse Mesopotamian sources, see below (Stcinkeller, Vallat). 

18. For abbreviations of the names of texts, their dates, and their geographic locations, 
see Witzel 1987,1989,1997. 

19. The middle and late Vedic redaction of the texts influenced only a very small, well- 
known number of cases, such as the development Cuv > Cv. 

20. They even preserve very special cases of sentence intonation; see Klein 1997; Witzel 

2001. 

21. Summary and discussion for RV words by Kuiper 1991; for post -RV texts, see Wit¬ 
zel 1999b, c. 

22. The Vedas are followed by the ancient Tamil “Sangam” (Carikam) texts from the 
beginning of our era, all virtually unexplored for substrates and adstrates. On the Iranian side, 
there are sources such as the Pahlavi and early New Persian texts (Sah Nameh, and so on), all 
beyond the scope of the present essay. For Iranian place-names, see Eilers 1982, 1987; Savina 
1964; Schmitt 1995. Such investigations, however, are largely lacking for Afghanistan (note, 
however, Gryunberg 1980; Pakhalina 1976; Rozenfel’d 1953 for the extreme northeast). 

23. See Witzel 1997,2001; roughly from eastern Afghanistan, Gandhara, Panjab, up to 
Delhi and even up to the Ganges (twice mentioned); and from the Pamirs/Himalayas south¬ 
ward to the Bholan (Quetta) area. 

24. This situation is remarkable: if one were to apply it to a Near Eastern context, it 
would mean that an ancient Jerusalem temple ritual might contain Philistine, Lebanese, Ak- 
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, words. The Indian situation also differs remarl^ki r 

^ the P receding non ' IE lan8uage>HatdCl was 3 

“ thC "xM™ Citation depends on these written texts and cannot be used in thc ^ 
wjv as \ cdic recitation. 

26. Humbach 1991. l v a i i cd 

->- Discussion bvSkjzrvo 1995. However, the Y.Avest. local name ofBactria (Baxii)- 

attested earlier, in the Atharvav'da; see Witzel 1980. Current estimates for Zoroaster ra„ ge 

rVom the tburteenth to the seventh c. B.C.E. However, an early date is indicated by the lingufs- 

tic development of the name of Ahuramazda: O.Avest. mazda ahum or ahum mazdi) > Y . 

\vest thura m a-dr, > Old Persian (519 B.C.E.) Ahuramazda, already as one word. For the 

transfer of Zoroastrianism into Persis (the modern province of Fars, i.e., southwestern Iran), 


see Hoffmann 1992. 

28. Note the ongoing debate, since the mid-nineteenth century, especially by S. Levy, 
Przvluskv, and Kuiper; see the relevant summaries in Mayrhofer 1956-1976 (KEWA), 
1986- 1996 (EWA); last update in Witzel 1999b, c. 

29. Explained, since H. Krahe, as an “old European” layer of IE (summary in W.P. 
Schmid 1995 )\pace Schmid, this layer of river names has several elements that seem to differ 
from and to predate Proto-Indo-European; note also that many Germanic words or names in 
the North Sea / Baltic area belong to a pre-IE substrate. See Polome 1990; Huld 1990. 

30. Summarv by Th. Lindner 1995. 

31. See Hamp 1998,328; Huld 1990. 

32. For details see the authors longer article in Sino-Platonic Papers 129 and the study 
of North Central Asian religious terms (e.g., “Asura”) that overlap with those in Uralic/Ket 


and in Indo-Iranian (Witzel 2004). 

33. Bv 2500 B.C.E. there are camels (figurines) drawing vehicles in south 
Turkmenistan. 

34. They could, however, have learned about camels from Central Asian hunters as 
represented by the Kelteminar culture. 

35. A genetic link between Elamite and Dravidian has not been established; see the 
extensive discussion in Current Anthropology (McAlpin et al. 1975). 

36. An account of the insurrection of Naram-Sln (text from the end of the third mil¬ 
lennium B.C.E.) mentions the rulers allied against Akkade: “the man of Meluhha, the man 
of Aratta, the king of Marhasi... [another country: gap in tablet], the king of all of Elam 
(\ allat 1985, 53); note also the list by the Sargonic king Rimus, who conquered Parahsum, 
Zahar, Elam, [Ba]sin(?), and Meluh ha (see Gelb 1997, 594). 

37. Perhaps one of the Elamite capitals. 

:>8. Later taken over by the Tukris people; Steinkeller, however, locates Tukris in the 
Elburz Mountains north of Tehran (1982,265). The word “Tukris” has been compared with 
“Tuyran,” “Tuyrastan,” “Tokharoi,” and so on (Henning 1978), and with a possible Milan- 
ni-Indo-Aryan name “Tugra”; see EWA 1: 651, s.v. tugra. Some ^passages involving/^' 
may provide a link with this Central Iranian area as well. 

39. For various Elamite sources see Vallat 1985. However, Steinkeller tentatively locate* 
it a little farther west, “in the perimeter of Kerman and Eastern Fars” (1982,255, map P- 26 >'; 
J in. original name of Maharsi seems to have been parahsi, represented in Akka i* in 

Parahsum (ibid., 237-238). Cf. the modern Maskai and other rivers in Baluchistan btgi 
ning with Mas-. 
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40. Steinkeller 1982,1989 (see also Hiebert 1998,147). Steinkeller connects the name 
of Marhasi/Parahsum/Parasi with the name of the Persians; for this, however, note the Parlu 
reference in RV and Baudhayana Srautasutra (Witzel 1999a) and a possible connection with 
the name of the Pashto (Morgenstierne 1927). For further Eastern Iranian / Vedic correspon¬ 
dences, see Witzel 1989, ch. 10, and for some Saka-like characteristics of Old Persian, see the 
author’s longer article in Sino-PlatonicPapers 129. 

41. See Possehl 1996. 

42. Which speaks against Dravidian as the language of the Indus Civilization; see fur¬ 
ther Witzel 1999b, 1999c, 2001 for other possibilities. 

43. The loan word links between Sumerian and Dravidian are in need of further inves¬ 
tigation (see Blazek and Boisson 1992 and Blazek 1992,2002). As for the connection between 
the two areas, a direct southern route, from Sumeria via Bampur to Meluh ha (provided it was 
Dravidian-speaking!), is not likely, as it is blocked by a large area of Elamite (from Susa up to 
Tepe Yahya) and by the separate linguistic area of Simaski (Bampur and Jiroft). Following the 
observations made in Witzel 1999b, 1999c, I suggest that that early Dravidian may have re¬ 
ceived its agricultural terminology via Aratta (Seistan) or even directly by maritime contacts. 

44. Possehl 1997, with a date of 2500 - 1900 B.C.E. for the Kulli/Quetta phases. 

45. Hammurabi inscription; see Henning 1978, 220. 

46. Needless to say, this fragmentary information will have to be compared with the 
Central Asian materials presented here. At first sight, I have not detected correspondences 
beyond the words for jewel (Mit. mani-nnu, Ved. mani; see below), “soma” (Mit. sauma-; 
EWA 2: 749), and the Central Iranian name “Tukris,” possibly retained by Mit. IA *Tugra; 
see above n. 38. 

47. Some arguments are presented in Sino-Platonic Papers 129, Sections 3-5. For Mar- 
giana see also Erdosy 1998. 

48. Note that the central Afghan highlands were occupied by Mongolians (Hazara) 
after the expansion of the Mongol empire — wiping out possible traces of older populations; 
for some details on the Central Highlands, see Witzel 2000; cf. the similar situation in the 
Tian Shan / Pamirs, where Mount Muzh (Tagh Ata) of our maps is derived from the old, 
non-IIr. name Ved. Muja-, Avest. Muza, but was interpreted as a Turkic name. The name 
of the impressive, Kailash-like 24,767 feet / 8.120 meters high Muzh Tagh Ata means “ice 
mountain father” in Kyrgyz. Another Muzh Tagh is found northeast of Skardu in northern¬ 
most Kashmir. 

49.1 cannot enter into a detailed discussion of Lubotsky’s recent essay (2001). His new 
observations, based on the Indo-Iranian words listed in EWA, include (1) unusual Hr. suf¬ 
fixes, including - ka, -pa, -sa, which are directly attached to the root: *stuka/stupa “tuft,” *pdpa 
“evil,” *kacyapa “tortoise”; note also *jharm(i)ya “firm structure, house”; and (2) the unusual 
structure of trisyllabic words with long middle syllable (CaCaCa), such as *yaviya “irrigation 
canal,” *kapdra “vessel, dish,” *piyusa “beestings” (first milk of a cow after it has given birth), 
*iuardj’ha “wild boar” (but note the early loan into FU: F-Volg. *orase, Finn, oras; Redei 1986, 
54). He had originally assumed (as per van Driem 1999) that some of these words could have 
only been taken over inside the subcontinent and that the language north of the Hindukush 
and in the Panjab was the same as that in the BMAC (or, as he now formulates, “intimately 
related”; Lubotsky 2001,306; however, see Witzel 1999b, 1999c, and forthc.). This close con¬ 
nection is, however, unlikely and does not account for loan words with the suffix -asa, -sea, 
-osa that also occur with short medial vowel (of the “Para-Munda” type; Witzel 1999b, 1999c). 
Proof for a CaCaCa type Panjab/BMAC language could only come from words typical for 
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r culture. Indeed, there are at least two such words that it. 
that climate, flora, fauna, o " tiger ” ; however, they have complicated e tymo , ay bc 

indicative, mayura pcac |v a stu dy of Lubotsky s new words from Indo-Iranian as f° 8 ‘' S 

(Witzel 1999b, cexts> would a ll ow us to determine what L « ^ 

in the Var c°tSrTndo-Iranian, or just for the subsequent Old Indo-Aryan and Old I n J 
reconstruct ablelot l ^ of a particular fore.gn word, such as in the Ry w " 

Iranian feseb.Th' ^ Qnl secure basis for analysis, since words from the (u nkn ' 

older parts of Aves , J constantly emerged in the sacred speech of High Ve di ’ 

complex) popular local Indian ie , ^ ^ 1989)> ev£n « V £ 

and T fr^ P ?r i^X in post-Vedic pardati “to fart”!). Such words could £ 
dentally have heeled shape, CaCaCa. Note also that Lubotsky so far neglects the t ypical 
it ewords found only in Iranian, such as kaufa hump», mountain ouutuk clay” (see n . 
71 and the authors longer essay in Sino-Platonu Papers 129), which can serve as a corrective. 
Lubotsky’s new data, however, support my in.tia analysis of Central Asian loans (Witzel 

1099a 1999b 1999c), though he does not localize this substrate beyond pointing to 

the towns of the BMAC and the Panjab (Lubotsky 2001,306, echoed in van Driem 1999; for 
a discussion and refutation, see Witzel forthc.). 

a 1 50 For instance khara, rdsabha, gardabha, and so on; see Rau 1980 - 1981. The Vedic 

wotd for “hemione, onager, half-ass” has not been identified yet; modern hemione” (still 

found in the Rann of Cutch), is derived from Vedic khara “donkey.’ 

51 Both Vedic and Tocharian with the common Indian animal suffix -bha (as m gar da- 
bha, rsa-bha, and sara-bba, for which cf. Kalash sdra “‘markhor, mountain goat”), which 

would point to a slightly different source. „ . 

52. The overlap of Dravidian kalu- and Vedic garda-bha donkey would be one of 
the few links of the Central Asian (BMAC?) language(s) with Dravidian (cf. McAlpin et 
al. 1975) and Indo-Aryan. Indo-Aryan words for domesticated animals are entirely differ¬ 
ent from Dravidian. However, Vedic garda-bha {EWA 1: 473), Dravidian kalu-tai (Burrow 
and Emeneau 1984, 1364) could, or rather should, be independent loans from a language of 
Greater Iran or Central Asia. 

53. For example, in Sintashta there are only reinforced palisades with clay inside; how¬ 
ever, the area just north of the Caucasus reportedly has clay bricks; see Witzel 2000. 

54. Note that the speakers of Indo-Iranian could not have entered or been in c ose 
contact with the BMAC area earlier than the introduction of donkeys (while they could a\e 
learned about camels from Kelteminar hunters). For this passing through of Indo-Anan 
speakers, note the Mitanni IA words mani-nnu, Sauma, Tukris, see notes 38,46. n 

55. Such as “chariot driver,” “chariot warrior” (bow shooter), “spoke, felloe, an ^ 
so on; (pre-)chariots ( *ratha, not *anas “wagon”) are first found in the northern steppes 
Sintashta and also in the Near East about 2000 B.C.E.; see Witzel 2000. 

56. See the recent summary of Ofer Bar Yosefs work, at http://www.harv ard mag 

.com/on-line/090l6.html and now in Yasuda 2002. . an j 

57. The unfamiliar *gant-um/gand-um > Iranian *gantum, Indian godnrn ( 

Drav.) was analyzed as IA go-dhuma “cow smoke” (cf. also Burrow and Emeneau ^ 

Konda.etc ,,goyi smoke, thus godhuma, an original joke form?); similarly, though 

in Dravidian (see below n. 63). ^fT; 

58. For the “suffix,” cf. Neo-Elam, umi “to grind (grain)” and PDrav. 'm “husk ‘ ^ ’ 
the compound “Pan-Iranian n gant + um (note Bergers Bur. *yund-um) may there 
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originally meant wheat grain. (Ch also the link between PDrav. *var “seed, grain,” and Elam. 
bar's ced”; Southworth 1988: 659-660.) 

59. Bur . guriri, gurcri (pi.), -ydrum < *yor-um < **yund- (Berger), **yund-um\ cf. also 
Bur.gwr “barley, wheat colored,” bur “buckwheat” (Berger 1959,43). 

60. On the interchange of r/n, see section 5 of the longer version of this essay in Sino- 
Platonic Papers 129. 

61. Axcst. gantuma, M.l?. t N.V.gandum, Shughni zindam, Pashto^^w < *ganduma ?, 
Khot. Saka ganama < 'gandama (Berger 1959, 40-41; EWA 2: 498); however, Brahui 
xdlum < IA *yolurn (Turner 1966,4287). 

62. As seen in Nur. gum, Hindi gohii/gehu/gahu, and so forth. The northern form, 
based on Pre-Iranian *gantum, would haveresulted in Vedic *gan-dhuma or perhaps *gandha- 
dbiima perfume smell ; cf. Turner 1966, 4020, Skt. (lex.) gandhdlu “fragrant rice,” Pashai 
ganddr a kind of grain. The actual Vedic form go-dhuma must be due to local influence by 
the Southern (Meluhhan) *godi (see above on Konda goyi) on a Northern *gantum/gandum; 
it may be due to Dravidian influence on the Panjab in the Middle/Late Rgvedic period, as 
godhuma appears only in early post-RV texts (Witzel 1999b, 1999c). 

63. There is archeological evidence now: while Renfrew had maintained that wheat was 
introduced by the speakers of (hypothetical) Elamo-Dravidian, reaching India as early as 6000 
B.C.E., Dorian Fuller (University College, London) now shows that wheat and barley arrived 
in southern India only at c. 2200 B.C.E., after having stalled for three thousand years in north¬ 
west India before farmers developed a monsoon-tolerant variety; see Science Magazine 294 
(November 2, 2001): 989, http://www.sciencemag.org/cgi/content/full/294/5544/988. 

64. The unfamiliar (Iranian) *godum, adopted into India, has been reconstructed for 
Dravidian by Southworth (1988, 658, 660) for c. 1000 B.C.E. as *ko-tumpai “low red plant” 
(perhaps because of Burrow and Emeneau 1984,3334, Tam. tumpai, etc., “nettle, weed”?). The 
development from *tumpai > di, however, is not clear. At the supposed date of 1000 B.C.E., 
*kdtu?npai could even be based on RVgodhuma). This late date (along with its speculative glot- 
tochronological basis), anyhow, is now doubtful, as wheat is found in southern India by 2200 
B.C.E. (see previous note). The various Elamite, Sumerian, and other loans into Dravidian 
will have to be compared and must be reconciled with Blazek 2002. 

65. See Dani and Masson 1992, 116, 222, and so on; note, later on, also the extensive 
network of underground channels in Afghanistan, karez, and so on. 

66. Adams 1998, 376, quoting F. Hiebert (1995; cf. 1998,231); cf., however, Francfort 
1999,451. 

67. It is interesting that the Old Persian word is close to Vedic; this suggests, like several 
other (grammatical) items, a previous closer relationship of the two languages in northeast¬ 
ern Iran / Central Asia— yav(i)yd may have been influenced by Pllr. *naHwiya “boatable” 
(from *naHu “boat”) > Avest. (aft) nduuaiid “water channel,” Skt. navy a “navigable river” 
(cf. Adams 1998,373). Adams thinks that Tocharian borrowed key words for irrigation from 
Eastern Iranian sources (which he dates much too early, Francfort 1999, 451), though the 
Tocharians knew terms of primitive agriculture (plow, draft ox, harness, grain/wheat, harvest, 
to plow) before; see Shishlina and Hiebert 1998,231. 

68. Note also kubja, kubbra “crooked,” and N.P. kuz, kiiz, Sogd. kivzz “humpbacked,” 
Khot. kuysa “bent,” with unclear etymology; cf. Skt. kuntha “defective” (Turner 1966, 3260, 
3290) ~ Iranian: N.P. kund, Bal. kunt, and the many words in Turner 1966 meaning “defec¬ 
tive”; cf. also the river name Kubhii (Kabul River). 
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69 . The Persians moved into the Persis and Ansan from northwestern Iran only* 

700 B 70 E Lead U 3nsee maps in Kenoyer 1995. 

n Further, a large number ofverbs can be added, such as kan to find pleasure, p U . 
■knvn “to stride,” Wto shout,” 'kca “to regard ook, ksad to serve food ” - k s m 
be patient" and so on; or the culturally important ka.s to apportion magtca ly, t0 teach; 
wlwto damage,” W“to heal,” with its strange denvattve bh«-a } healer” or „ ou „ s 

such as 'kaufa “mountain, hump (of a camel); see also n. 9. ... 

72 Also found in Southeast Asia: Malay saw,, nsawi, Austro-Asiat.c sap,, sV(r)- upi . 
cf. further the similar word, EWA 2: 712 727: Ernsdpd RV+ “Dalbergia sissoo,” NT. m m , 
Pashto hwa < •iisampa (Turner 1966,12424), Elam. se-,s-sa-ba-ut=[sessap]. For the change 


’ 73 Note that the use oCpard (prdiku) has been narrowed down in India to “(spotted) 
snake ” while the old word for “panther” has been replaced early on by ivipin “the one having 
island’s (soots)” AV+ (see KEWA 2: 87; EWA 2: 769): probably prdaku has been influenced 
in form (and meaning: “reptile”) by the local Indian srdaku/gu MS, srdaku “lizard,” srdara, 


« 1 n 

snake 

74. For the sound changes involved, cf. Avest .paridaeza (source for our paradise ) > 

N.V.pdlez “garden.” , , . c 

75. On the interchange of r and n, see section 5 of the longer version of this essay m 

Sino-Platonic Papers 129; *par/nd was replaced in India early on by dvipin; see above n.^ a. 
Note that Steinkeller considers the “speckled ‘dog of Meluhha {iirgun-a, not red dog as 
often quoted!), a diplomatic gift from Marhasi, to be a leopard (Pantherapardus) (198 2 253). 
One wonders, however, why one would send such a common animal as the leopard to Ibbi-Sm, 
the last king of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

76. See Falk 1997 with relevant literature. Note that rhinoceros were still hunted by 


the Moghuls in the Peshawar area. 

77. The tiger (along with the rhinoceros?), will have occurred in the swamps ot Seistan. 
The last Central Asian tiger was reportedly shot on the Aral Lake in the seventies (cf. M ass °” 
1992, 39), and the last one in Afghanistan, on the Amu Darya islands near Kunduz, in 19 
(Bucherer-Dietschli 1986, 95). However, the tiger ( bebr ; Horn 1893, 42; cf. Ved. vyagw, 
EWA 2: 593, with folk etymology < C. Asian **bagr?) is still found in Iran, in the E urz 
and Kopet Dagh mountains. Its absence in the RV, in contrast to its prominence in the sea 
of the Indus Civilization (along with the Rgvedic absence of the leopard that has been toun 
depicted from the early Turkmenistan pottery onward), may be because it did not belong to 
the traditional imagery of the Indo-Aryans, who preferred the lion (sirnka). A possible reason 
may be the preponderance of lion images in religion (and the absence ol panther an tu, 
a religious choice (Francfort 1994) already made by the people of the BMAC area, throng 
which the speakers of Old Indo-Aryan must have passed. A new study ol early Indo-Irantf^ 
animal designations and their respective importance in religion (cf. W. Voigt 193 ) a c ^ 
eratum. In view of these uncertainties, it remains entirely doubtful whether the langua^s 
the BMAC and of Harappa were related at all, as Lubotsky (2001, 306) believes (sot- a 
n. 49). ^qqi; 

78. First collected and discussed, as far as is represented in ElVA, by Lubots ) ^ 

by G.Thompson, at the Fifth Harvard Round Table, May 2003: http://""' 


now 


.harvard.edu/~sanskrit/RoundTableSchedule03.html. 
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79. The last three words may, however, be late loans into Videvdad, from Old Indo- 
Aryan in the late first millennium B.C.E.; but note Pinault on c’arwa, n. 88. 

80. Indo-Iranian *sauma, Ved. soma, O.P. hauma, Avest. haoma, from the root su “to 
press,” thus *sauma “the pressed drink”; note also the name of the Saka Haumavarga, “the 
Soma twisting/pressing Sakas,” in Central Asia, attested in Old Persian inscriptions; sec dis¬ 
cussion in Witzel 2004. 

81. See Parpola 1995, Nyberg 1995 (= ephedra), and the recent Leiden workshop on the 
problem; its results have partially been published in Electronic journal of Vedic Studies 9 (May 
2003), ed. J. Houben. For ephedra in the Kalash valleys of Chitral, see next note. 

82. Thompson 2001 has also appeared in the ElectronicJournal of Vedic Studies 9. Note 
that the word for Asafoetida (a plant producing resin) is similar in shape: Hr. anc’u could go 
back to an older pre-IIr. form *ank’u that is found in Toch. as arikivas, QWm.ydngkui (a resin 
of Asafoetida sinica, a low-grade stimulant); see Pulleyblank 1962. However, Lubotsky simply 
subsumes it under Wanderworter of unknown etymology (1998,379). Pinault (2003) further 
connects the Tocharian word for “iron,” A *ancu (adj. ancwasi “made of iron”), B encuwo (adj. 
encuwanne), taken from the rusty color of iron ore, just as the soma plant and its juice are 
called “rusty brown” (as is the powder of some ephedra varieties; cf. below). Interestingly, Ar- 
rianos , Anabasis iii, ch. 28, is aware of it as silphion, growing in the “Caucasus” (Hindukush); 
this is identified ns Asafoetida, liked by sheep; see Wirth and Hiniiber 1985,887, n. 111. Note 
that the same is said about ephedra = Kalash sdmani (< *sumanas; Turner 1966, 13492): it 
grows in the higher mountain meadows, is eaten by goats, and is used as an ingredient in 
making chewing tobacco (nazwdr); it is, according to Morgenstierne, who went to the Kalash 
Valleys in 1929, a “small shrub resembling heather, with stiff, straight twigs, growing in the 
high mountain valleys.” The latter description is the same as that given for hum in Afghani¬ 
stan: “A stiff bush, three feet high, with closely arranged, vertical, leafless, articulated stems. It 
grows on stony, infertile ground. The fruits are red and fleshy and are eaten by children. The 
stems are used for dying yellow, and are used, as powder, for chewing [tobacco] and as snuff. 
The Afridi tribes crush the stems and soak them in cold water. The extract derived from it is 
used as medicine against fever. The plant grows in all of Turkestan, north and middle Persia, 
in northern and eastern Afghanistan and in the northwestern Himalayas” (K. F. Geldner, Der 
Rig-Veda, Harvard Oriental Series, 35 [Cambridge, 1951], introduction to vol. 3, 2). 

83. See Staal (2001,2003) with a localization; the i?Fspeaks of the best variety, Mauja- 
vata, from the mountain Mujavant (AV), cf. Avestan Muza, and note even now the mountain 
(range) Muzh Tagh Ata, and the river Muzh-Kol, on the Xinjiang/Tajikistan border (as well 
as north of Skardu); see Witzel 2000 and n. 48 above. 

84. See Witzel 2000 for a discussion of non-Indo-Iranian Hindukush and Pamir 
mountain peoples. 

85. Sarianidi 1992: 34; this custom continued down even to the Greek period in Bac- 
tria (Ai Khanum). 

86. In detail: *atharwan, Ved. atharvan “ancient priest, sorcerer,” Avest. ddrauuan 
“priest” ( EWA 1: 60); Pinault 2003 connects this with Toch. B etre, A atdr “hero”; *rsi “seer, 
poet,” Ved. rsi, cf. O.Avest. drasis “(person) full of enthusiasm for god,” Yasna 31.5, arasisiia 
(.EWA 1:261); *ucig “sacrificingpriest,” Ved. uiij, ausija, Avest. usij “sacrificer following non- 
Zoroastrian ritual/belief” {EWA 1:234); *ydtu “black magic,” VzAydtu, Avest.j ydtu “sorcery, 
sorcerer,” N.P .jadu “sorcerer.” Note also kaif“ to apportion magically, to teach” (cf. EWA 1: 
359). 
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Agreement,” (3) Arya-man/A'riia-man ( Arya-hood, god o marriage exchange, an artifi^ al 
formation from an adjective with 'hedeverbal derivative suffix --.similarly Avest.^! 
tu “selffiood” > “belonging to a family”), (4) Bha S a/ba 7 a{OS>. baga) god Share,” ( 5 ) ** 
>od Lot,” ( 6 ) Dbdtr/ddtar- “god Apportioner/Creator, Daksa god Cleverness,” Martini* 
Vivasvant/ Gaiid marrtan, Viuua V huuant. These new deities are active in social relation, 
ships, respectively, in the world, tribe, clan (marriage), family, and individual; Vivasvantis 
the ancestor of Manu and Yama/Yima and, thus, of human beings (or at least of all drya l in . 
eages). They are not found in Indo-European (Slav. bog u god is a loan from Northern Iranian 
baga “god”). Their Indo-Iranian origin may be attributable to socioreligious conditions of the 
Northern Steppes (water rights, oral agreements, and so on), as is indicated by the several cor¬ 
respondences of these words in Uralic and Yeneseian (discussion in Witzel 2004). However, 
the BM AC population had an altogether different local religion, with a preponderance of an 
(agricultural) fertility goddess and her antipode, a polymorphous male scaled-skin dragon 
deity (combining several animal and human forms and allied with snakes and lions), who is 
fought by an eagle-headed hero (Francfort 1994; see also Witzel 2004). 

88 . Details: *c’arwa “name of a god,” Ved. Sarva “name of Rudra,” Iran. Sauruua “a 
demon”; Pinault 2003 connects the Tocharian word for “hunter”: Common Toch. *scerwce, 
B ser(ujwe, A saru “hunter” and N. Iran, words: Osset. Digor sorun,surd, Iron suryn, syrd 
“to hunt,” Khotan. ha-surd, hu-sure “quarry, hunted beast”; *indra “name of the ‘king’ of 
the present generation of the gods,” Ved. Indra, Mitanni Indara, Avest. Indara, a demon ; 
*g(h)andharw/b(h)a, Ved. Gandharva “name of a semidivine spirit of lust and procreation,” 
Avest . gandarofla “a demon, monster.’ 

89. Originally, Lubotsky had apparently thought that this group of words belonged to 
a still older layer of loans in Indo-Iranian. 

90. Doubtful, at least for *cdrwa, unless one assumes a root *c-, as can happen in Cau¬ 
casian languages; cf. Northeast Caucasian river names in the author’s longer essay in Sino- 
PlatonicPapers 129. See, however, n. 88 for a Tocharian reflex. 

91. For details, see above notes 86 - 87, for example, Arya-man. Is the Indo-Iranian su - 
fix -man/van replacing a BMAC suffix -arwa, whose use would have resulted in the difficu t 
form Ved. *arya-rva/aryarva ? Cf., finally, the rare -vala suffixes in Vedic {RVa-krsi-vald). 

92. For an initial investigation, see Witzel 2004. 

93 . For a beginning, see Witzel 2004. 
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